SHIPKA PASS-----SHIP'S HUSBAND.

Canal, &c. The Caledonian Canal was
formed by the British government for mili-
tary purposes. It is a good example of a
ship canal which traverses high districts and
surmounts the elevation by locks. The Suez
Canal (1860-69) is the greatest of all ship
canals yet complete. It has no locks what-
ever, and communicates freely with the sea,
connecting the Mediterranean with the Bed
Sea, 88 miles, and reducing the length of
the voyage from London to India from
11,379 to 7628 miles. The Panama" Canal,
designed to connect the Atlantic Ocean with
the Pacific, will, if completed, be the greatest
engineering work of the kind the world has
ever seen. See the separate articles.

Shipka Pass, a pass in the Balkans, about
4600 feet above the sea, the scene of a des-
perate and bloody ten days' struggle during
the Russo-Turkish war (August and Sept.
1877). In his futile endeavours to take
Fort Nicholas at the summit of the pass
from the Russians, Suleiman Pasha lost
20,000 of his best men.

Shipley, a town of England, in the "West
Biding of Yorkshire, on the Aire, 3 miles
N.w. of Bradford, giving name to a parlia-
mentary division of the county. The in-
habitants find employment in the worsted
manufacture, and in quarries, &c. Pop. (in-
cluding Saltaire) 23,387.

Ship-money, an impost levied at various
times in England, especially on the seaports,
for the purpose of furnishing ships for the
king's service. Having lain dormant for
many years, it was revived by Charles I.,
who in 1634 levied it on the coast towns,
and in 1635 issued writs for ship-money all
over the kingdom. The tax met with strong
opposition, and the refusal of John Harnp-
den to pay the twenty shillings at which he
was rated was one of the proximate causes
of the civil war.

Ship of Fools. See ErcmdL
Ship-owners, LAW REQABDING, with re-
spect to unseaworthy ships. By British law
any person sending an unseaworthy ship to
sea is guilty of a misdemeanour unless he
oan prove that he made use of all reasonable
means to ensure that the ship should be sea-
worthy. Acts have been passed at various
times giving the board of trade fall autho-
rity to stop outgoing unseaworthy ships, and
making it obligatory for a vessel before
starting for a voyage to have the load-line
distinctly marked,

Ship Eailway, a railway composed of sev-
eral tracks, with some sort of carriage for

transporting vessels from one body of water
to another. Captain J. B. Eads's proposed
plan for the Tehuantepec Ship Railway
across the isthmus between North and South
America in Mexican territory, consists essen-
tially of a series of some eight or ten tracks,
having a carrying car or cradle of some five
sections, with altogether 1000 wheels. Cal-
culated for a vessel of 10,000 tons, this would
not give a pressure so great as that of an
ordinary locomotive. A ship railway is in
course of construction by the Canadian
government between Chignecto Bay, in the
Bay of Fundy, across the isthmus to Nor-
thumberland Straits, a distance of 17 miles.
This will enable vessels to go from Prince
Edward Island to St. John, New Brunswick,
in twelve hours, and will greatly facilitate
'the transport of grain in bulk from the lake
ports to New Brunswick The vessels will
be raised by hydraulic pressure a height of
40 feet to the level of the railway, and
placed on a double track 18 feet from centre
to centre. The flexible car system of ship
railway invented by William Smith, harbour
engineer of Aberdeen, is designed to allow
of the use of ordinary railway gradients.
The car is in sections, each carried on a
compound bogie running on parallel lines.
Vertical and lateral flexibility are secured,
and the ship is sustained on the car by water-
cushions, so that it is virtually kept floating.
The ship is raised on to the cars by means
of a submerged shipway inclosed within a
wet dock.
Ships, REGISTRATION OF. No vessel is
entitled to the privileges of a British ship
unless registered by the collector and comp-
troller of the customs, and unregistered
ships exercising the privileges of registered
ones are to be forfeited; and no ship can be
registered as a British ship which is not
owned by a natural born or naturalized
British subject, or by a body corporate hav-
ing its principal place of business in the
United Kingdom or some British possession.
The registration comprises the name of the
ship and the names and descriptions of the
owners. For this purpose the property in
a ship is always divided into sixty-four
shares, and no one can be registered as owner
of any fractional part of a share. The port
of ^ registry is considered that to which the
ship belongs, and local registrars transmit
their returns to the registrar-general of ship-
ping and seamen.
Ship's Husband, an agent appointed by
the owner or owners of a vessel to see to her
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